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Charivaria 


“THe House will be kept busy owing to the number 
of Bills to be dealt with,” says a newspaper article. And 
not only the House of Commons. 


° °o 


“Of the total, £500,000,000 is to be borrowed; and of this 
£350,000,000 will be raised by loan. . . .”—Daily Mail. 


Whereas the remainder will be advanced, 
temporary basis, from one source or another. 


on a 


° ° 


It is a little difficult to 
understand Herr HiT Ler’s 
extreme hatred of France. 
It isn’t as if he had ever tried 
to havea cheap holiday there. 


oO °o 





A schoolmaster contesses 
that he once lost a suit-case 
on the railway because he 
had written the label himself. 
Perhaps he had absent-mind- 
edly attached a Latin tag. 








° °o 


“The man who can paint really well desires nothing 
else in life,” says an artist. This makes us doubt whether 
HITLER ever had his heart in it. 


° ° 


“Lord and Lady Tweedsmuir boarded 
the liner [Empress of Britain] spick and 
span in a fresh coat of white paint at 
Quebec, and will travel to Halifax as 
passengers.”—Montreal Paper. 


Will Halifax be painted red ? 
° ° 


Mayonnaise will be one of the 
popular shades this autumn. This 
will be good news for those who 
return from their holidays looking 
like boiled lobsters. 





There is money in sausage-rolls, we are told. And yet 
the manufacturers seldom manage to make both ends meat. 


° ° 


“Wantep.—A good Sniecer.—Apply United Sawmills.” 
Advt. in N.Z. Paper. 
Or read on. 
° ° 

“With a little ingenuity,” 
proof shelter may be con- 
verted from an eye-sore into 
something attractive and 
useful.” A bell-push on top 
gives it a homely ring. 


says a writer, “your bomb- 


° ° 


“Men who allow them- 
selves to be roped in to fight 
are fools,” declares a pacifist. 
This seems rather hard on 
professional boxers. 


°o So 





In a case concerning rival 
second-hand car establish- 
ments in an American town 
it was stated that one man 
had punctured the tyres of all the cars belonging to the 

other. His idea was to take the 
wind out of his competitor’s sales. 


° ° 


“The Winscombe Stocks stood under 
the great elm that once grew in front 
of. the old Woodborough Inn which 
was burnt down about 1835.” 

Winscombe and District Official Guide. 


All three are well worth a visit. 
° ° 


A flag day collector says that for 
years her most,.generous giver has 
been a man with a wooden leg. He 
always stumped up. 
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“Now last week, if I’d been made of lilies, blimey, I 


could ’ave sold meself!” 


The Very Slight Snag 


GIRL opened the door after our 
third ring. Her hair was in 


curlers and she wore a pair of 


trousers and a slightly distrait expres- 
sion. In one hand she negligently 
dangled a gas-mask. 

“Good evening,” I said courteously. 
“We are thinking of taking a flat in 
Colossal Court and, while we are 
favourably impressed by the amenities 
of the building, the swimming pool, 
the six tennis courts and the built-in 


refrigerators, we feel it would be wise 
to obtain the opinion of some of the 


actual residents as to the desirability of 


starting married life here. Are there, in 
short, behind this gleaming chromium 
facade, any slight snags?” ‘ 

I thought I saw a slightly fanatical 
gleam in her eye, but without further 
preamble she ushered us into the 
space where the front-door opens, 
which is of course the hall. 

We were all three forced into a 





position of rather embarrassing inti. 
macy for a few moments as she closed 
the front-door behind us. The gas. 
mask was pressed uncomfortably hard 
against my knee, and my fiancée’s hat 
was knocked rather to one side by 
coming into contact unexpectedly with 
the hall-stand—that is, the row of 
pegs on one wall where two mackin. 
toshes, an overcoat, a string bag 
containing tennis-balls, and several 
rather battered trilby hats were 
hanging. 

We stumbled after our hostess into 
the room which opened directly on to 
the hall. There appeared to be a con. 
siderable number of people already 
gathered there, thus creating an impres- 
sion of a certain lack of space. How. 
ever, I found some standing-room 
between the sideboard and the radio. 
gram, while Diana sank gracefully on 
to the divan in the bed recess a few 
feet away from me. 


MOMENTARY hush descended on 

the company at our rather dramatie 
entry, and the lady in the trousers took 
advantage of it to explain our presence 
and to introduce us all round. 

“George,” she said to a young man 
in flannels who was pouring out drinks 
rather close to my right elbow, “these 
people, whose names I have not yet 
discovered, are thinking of renting the 
flat above (or below), and have dropped 
in on us to see life in Colossal Court as 
it really is. I am just going to demon- 
strate to them the one and only very 
slight snag which occasionally causes 
a trifling inconvenience.” 

She then addressed us in tones in 
which it was just possible to detect a 
rising hysteria: 

“Before my marriage I lived with 
my mother and father, my three 
sisters, two brothers, cook, and the 
maids, Edna and Muriel, at ‘The 

Xookery,’ South Dulwich. ‘The 
Rookery’ contained no refrigerator, 
central-heating or swimming pool, had 
very inconstant hot water and only one 
rather lumpy grass tennis court. But 
it had one advantage which at the 
time I did not fully appreciate.” Her 
voice rose. “T'here was more than one 
room in which to pursue the various 
activities of the household.” 

She absent-mindedly stubbed 2 
cigarette on the business end of 
another gas-mask, which was lying by 
the cocktail-shaker, and continued in 
calmer tones: 

“Let us take this evening as al 
example of the very slight inconve- 
ience occasionally experienced by the 
residents of Colossal Court. Having 
just washed my hair and carefully 
wound each 
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Twirlee-Wirlee curler, I was crouching 
in front of our streamlined electric 
radiator drying it off when the front- 
door bell rang. If this had happened at 
‘The Rookery’ I should have told 
Edna (or Muriel if it was Edna’s night 
out) that I was not at home and 
retreated to my bedroom. 

“At Colossal Court retreat further 
than the .bed recess is impossible, 
and before I could even do that 
George had precipitated Tony and 
Kileen on me. (They would probably 
have all suffocated if they had _ re- 
mained jammed together in the hall a 
moment longer than was absolutely 
necessary.) 

“Tam very fond of Tony and Eileen. 
They are two of our dearest friends. 
But they have the sweetest habit of 
popping in on us at moments like 
this, when Eileen has a new hat on 
and has just had her face done, while I 
look like something that has got left in 
the street after a particularly heavy 
air-raid. 


“QITTING next to Tony is the Rev. 

Somebody, Vicar of this parish, my 
Aunt Elinor having fulfilled her threat 
of asking. him to drop in on us as soon 
as we had settled down. At the dear old 
‘Rookery,’ on such an occasion, the 
assistance of Edna (or Muriel) would 
have been invaluable. Muriel (or 
Edna) would have tactfully led him 
into the rose-garden while I removed 
at least the more prominent of my 
curlers and tried to remember whether 
St. Swithin’s is High, Low, or Middle. 
From this particular window in 
Colossal Court it is, alas! a sixty-foot 
drop into the garden, and in any case 
the Vicar would have seen me (and 
the curlers) before he got there, unless 
George blindfolded him first. 

“The Vicar does not appear to have 
very much in common with Tony, 
though they are wedged so close 
together, and I rather fancy he is under 
the impression that Tony is my 
husband, which may prejudice him a 
little against Aunt Elinor’s relations. 

“The elderly gentleman with three 
wisps of hair and the walrus moustache, 
sitting at the table in the dining recess, 
is Mr. Preems, the district superin- 
tendent of the Proverbial Insurance 
Company. He has called to find out 
whether George has thought about 
paying his Proverbial premium lately, 
or whether the rival claims of the 
gas people, the telephone people, the 
electric people and Cleggs’ Stores have 
temporarily driven the matter from 
his mind. 

“At‘The Rookery’ Mr. Preems would 
have been discreetly hidden away in 
Father’s study and probably ~ not 


thought of again until the next morning 
when Muriel went in to do the dusting. 
I did have a wild idea of locking 
him in the kitchenette till Tony and 
Kileen and the Vicar had gone, but 
Mr. Preems may have had a similar 
experience at Colossal Court before. 
Anyway, he beat me to it by a short 
head and got in here first, and began 
asking Tony intimate questions about 
his general health and whether he ever 
drank more than an occasional glass of 
beer. He also appears to think that 
Tony and I are joined by the holy 
bonds of matrimony. 

“ That young man in the corner has 
come to see if our gas-masks fit 
properly and to give us little card- 
board boxes in which to keep them. 
That seems to me an excellent idea as, 
owing to a slight deficiency in cupboard 
space, I have hitherto had to put mine 
in the streamlined electric-cooker and 
George’s in the built-in refrigerator. 
Unfortunately the young man with 
the boxes works at the bacon counter 
at Cleggs’ Stores when not engaged in 
National Service, and Eileen has 
seized the opportunity to discuss very 
thoroughly the question of the un- 
usually salt bacon she had the week 
before last when her mother came for 
the week-end. The young man keeps 
dipping absent-mindedly into my Cock- 
tail Assorted, with a view, I suppose, to 
making my bill at Cleggs’ even larger 
than it is already. He has made a half- 
hearted attempt to try George’s gas- 
mask on the Vicar, but in view of my 
curlers he has announced his inten- 
tion of dropping in again to fit mine 
one night next week. 

“At ‘The Rookery’ of course he 
would have had the whole of the gas- 
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proof room that father made in the 
basement to himself, and conducted his 
fittings in a far more suitable atmo- 
sphere, far away from Eileen and the 
Cocktail Assorted. 

“The girl in the hat with a mauve 
veil, which seems to be getting a 
little tangled in your tie, is my best 
friend, Miss Cynthia Darling-Lambe. 
She also has just popped in un- 
expectedly for a cosy chat with me. 
At ‘The Rookery’ she would have been 
whisked up to my bedroom. (I really 
don’t mind her seeing the curlers. 
After all, we were at school together 
and I know what her legs look like in 
a gym tunic.) Then she could have 
told me exactly what the trouble is 
between Colin and herself in perfect 
privacy. 

“She is doing her best to tell me at 
this moment exactly what happened 
after the tennis-club dance, and I 
must say the young man from Cleggs’ 
looks extremely interested. I must ask 
him the details when I go in to pay the 
book to-morrow, as I seem to have 
missed the more essential parts of the 
story while I was busy letting you 
two in. 


. ELL, that brings me back to you, 

and I do hope I have given you 
a good general impression of the sort 
of thing the residents of Colossal Court 
occasionally have to contend with. | 
sincerely hope I shall not see much 
of you if we are to be neighbours, 
but I very much fear that your 
fiancée—who will by that time be 
your wife, so please don’t trouble to 
tell me her name, as it’s quite im- 
material—has a popping-in look in 
her eye .. .” 
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To Higher Things 


|“ His first real inspiration came in 1904, when he started 
to make Pomade Hongroise for waxing moustaches. 


‘And to think,’ he said, ‘that back in Coleshill I used to 
write verses for the local weekly newspaper !’” 
From an interview in the Daily Press.] 


B.":. the god had tipped my tongue 


With sacred fire too fierce for prose, 
The Heavenly Nine I walked among, 
I did not care, when I was young, 
What wax would suit moustachios. 


On stony paths I set my feet, 
In perilous woods I went astray, 
Not noticing in my conceit 
How many a man in every street 
Had whiskers hanging down like hay. 


O purblind eyes! Enough! Enough! 
To commune with a world unseen, 

To have the papers take your stuff, 

What boots it if the hair be rough, 
The beard unblest by brilliantine ? 


There came the day when constant toil 
Had made me victor in the fight, 

I saw the Vision of the Spoil, 

The Perfect Lubricating Oil 
That sets the curls, and sets them right. 


There came the morning when Renown 
Stood on my threshold carrying peace, 

I asked no more the laurelled crown 

But cast the withering bay-leaves down 
And held the glory that was grease. Evoe. 


° ° 


Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


The Strange Affair at the Hotel Monotonous 
Ts "H is the business of the historian. But how much 


easier would be my task in writing these memoirs if 


it were not so! It would be easy for me to say that 
Tumbler never failed to solve a problem. But it would not 
be true. In one case, and one alone, Tumbler was beaten. 
Even then his defeat was due not to any shortcomings of 
his own but to the deliberate intervention, I cannot help 
thinking, of a malign destiny. 

I think it my duty to record this case, not merely because 
it was one of the most remarkable that Tumbler ever 
handled but also in fairness to the great detective’s 
memory. Like all men of genius, Tumbler had his detractors. 
There were plenty of people ready to declare, with a sneer 
of derision, that his methods were old-fashioned, that he 
habitually spoke with his mouth full and that he did not 
exist. To such slanders I return the only possible answer— 
contemptuous silence. But when it is openly said that 
Tumbler did not solve this particular problem because he 
could not, then, I think, it is time to make a stand. 

It is twelve years now since the Strange Affair at the 
Hotel Monotonous burst upon an astonished world. 
Tumbler’s first contact with it was quite accidental. One 
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November evening we happened to be taking a stroll in 
the West End. We had dined, I remember, in Westminster 
Abbey, and Tumbler was even more abstracted than usual, 
Just as we were passing the Hotel Monotonous he gripped 
my arm. 

“Look!” he said, pointing to the famous hotel. 

I could see nothing very extraordinary. I noticed 
vaguely that a force of police were keeping back a crowd 
of about twenty thousand people from the steps of the 
hotel; that two commissionaires, who seemed to be dead, 
were being taken to an ambulance; and that a grandfather 
clock stood on the pavement in a pool of blood. There was 
nothing very odd about that. However, this was no time 
for argument. Tumbler had already forced his way into the 
hotel, taking the revolving doors with him, and I followed, 

At first sight the lounge of the hotel appeared to be 
empty. Closer examination revealed no fewer than fifty-six 
corpses in various parts of the room. The victims were of 
all kinds. They had only one thing in common. On the 
forehead of each was stuck a three-halfpenny stamp. 

I looked at Tumbler, struck by a kind of awe at the 
immensity of the crime. The murderer, whoever he was, 
had worked with such lightning swiftness, such ruthless 
cunning, such cold-blooded daring, that the mere waste of 
three-halfpenny stamps paled into insignificance. I could 
see too that Tumbler was affected, though in a different 
way. There was a look of infinite pity on his face as his 
fingers worked their way skilfully through the pockets of 
the wealthier victims. 

We looked up suddenly as the figure of Detective. 
Inspector Mandrake entered. He was an old acquaintance. 
He had been officially in charge of more than one case 
which Tumbler had solved over the heads of the police, and 
now at sight of Tumbler he gave a sideways smile. Yet 
there was a worried look on his pale beefy face, clean-shaven 
except for a drooping moustache and heavy forked beard. 
It was easy to see that the case had baffled him. 

“Has there been an accident here?” I asked, to break the 
rather awkward silence. 

The Inspector shrugged his shoulders. 

“We don’t know—yet!”’ he said grimly. 

Tumbler suddenly burst out laughing. The Inspector 
put on an aggrieved look. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose we shall have to let Mr. 
Tumbler solve the problem for us. We all know what he 
can do when he tries.” Again came that sideways smile. 

Tumbler drew himself up with simple dignity, taking 
off his braces as he did so. It was a favourite gesture of his 
when he meant to administer a reproof. 

“T will let you know who the murderer is in a few days,” 
he said tersely. “Good evening, Inspector.” And with a 
low bow he replaced his braces and walked out of the hotel. 

There was no sleep for us that night. On reaching home 
Tumbler went straight to his easy-chair, and for hours sat 
staring at his feet while I watched in wonder. Occasionally 
he muttered to himself. I caught the words “toast and 
marmalade ” and * proportional representation.” Evidently 
he was building up some theory in regions of his mind where 
I could not follow him and where even he perhaps was not 
altogether at home. 

‘How much money have you got?” he asked suddenly. 

Rather surprised, I told him. He seemed pleased. 

“There is only one way of solving this problem,” he said. 
‘We must reconstruct the crime down to the last detail.” 

Again he was silent. I wondered why he had asked me 
that incomprehensible question about money. But I had 
an inkling of his meaning next morning, when a large 
number of workmen arrived at my house and. began to 
construct a full-size replica of the Hotel Monotonous in the 
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ARMS AND THE WOMAN 


“Steady on, boys, spare the dame” 
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“My wife and I are thinking of going to Gaul.” 


garden. At last the work was finished. Now, I thought, 
it would not be long before the mystery was solved. 

But I was wrong. Tumbler had ‘taken up his residence in 
the royal suite as soon as the hotel was ready, but many 
months passed before he was able to report any progress 
in his investigations. At first I visited him at the hotel 
every day, and generally found him fast asleep in bed, 
smoking a cigar. But it gradually became clear to me that 
my visits had a disturbing effect on his work, and I dis- 
continued them. Nothing was to be gained by impatience. 

Three years passed, and Tumbler had not yet found a 
solution. He was continually telling me that he was on the 
eve of a final discovery, but something always seemed to 
upset his calculations. Meanwhile a report was put about 
by his enemies that he was not really trying to find a 
solution at all. Soon the great detective began to receive 
anonymous letters making the vilest insinuations. A 
campaign of violence sullied the columns of the daily Press. 

And then, when the tumult was at its height, the blow 
suddenly fell. One night the replica of the Hotel Monotonous, 
with everything in it, was burnt to the ground. Fortunately 
Tumbler was not there at the time. He left the building 
just before the fire started. According to his own account, 
he had been accumulating, for the purposes of his investi- 
gations, a large store of paraffin and celluloid in the base- 
ment of the hotel. On the night of the fire, it appeared, he 
had accidentally dropped several lighted matches in the 
neighbourhood of this store. 


So it was that fate stepped in to rob Tumbler of what 
would undoubtedly have been the greatest triumph of his 
career. And the riddle of the Hotel Monotonous remains 
unsolved to this day. 


ie) ° 


Jitters 


PRESSED on my bell at the Europe Hotel: “A Hitler 
| and Skoda,” I cried; 
This British Concession to Czech my depression was 
certainly one to be tried. 


I added two “doubles” for troubles like Goebbels (To 
Heil with blackguards and Alpini!), 

Then, feeling Trieste, 1 could only di gestapo lite little dry 
Mussolini. 


Then, Hungary once more, I succeeded in scoring a bull’s- 
eye by digital pressure. 

The pogrom I scanned in my quivering hand, and decided 
to Haifa refresher. 


“*Ale Munich!” I cried; and, thus fortified, I descended in 
pride to demolish 

And Benesh my jitters in pink gin and bitters—but slipped 
on the corridor polish! 
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OOKING back one remembers 
something like—at a rough 


computation—two-hundred-and- 
eventy-four different efforts to raise 
money for a Village Hall in Little- 
Fiddle-on-the-Green within the last 
twelve months. 

There was the garden féte, which 
would have done so well but for the 
rain and the unfortunate muddle over 
the ice-creams; and there was the 
concert, with Miss Plum’s §sister’s 
friend from Essex playing a xylophone 
for the first time in Little-Fiddle-on- 
the-Green, as well as all the old friends, 
like Miss Dodge and her violin, and a 
couple of comic songs from Postman— 
and there was a sketch got up by the 
asthmatic Miss Dodge, and we all know 
how difficult’ it is to get a good sketch; 
in fact, as Miss Dodge was the first to 
admit, quite impossible. 

Besides all these, and deliberately 
not counting the whist drives and 
dances, there have been the jumble 
sales, and without going into statistics 
or anything like that one isin a position 
to state absolutely definitely that 
(Cousin Florence’s two ostrich-feather 
boas—the black one and the mauve- 
and-white—went out of this house and 
came back into it again still unsold on 
no fewer than four distinct occasions. 

Well, then came Aunt Emma’s 
idea, and no one could have been 
more surprised at Aunt Emma’s having 
any idea at all than her relations were 
—unless it was Aunt Emma herself. 

She said that the thought had 
suddenly come to her in the middle of 
the night (‘““Nonsense, dear!” said 
Uncle Egbert): What about a display 
of tableaux vivants ? 

“Something,” said Aunt Emma, 
“rather on the lines of Madame 
Tussaud, only better.” 

“Shall I be Lady Godiva on some 
horse or other?” volunteered Laura. 

To this Aunt Emma only answered, 
“That will do, dear.” Then she 
proceeded : 

“Naturally we shall want plenty of 
new ideas, as well as the better-known 
incidents of history. There might be 
something prehistoric, for instance.” 

“There will be something _pre- 
historic, like there always is,” said 
Laura, and one purposely refrained 
from asking whether she was thinking 
of the tableaux or some of our devoted 
helpers. 

Aunt Emma, however, simply went 
straight on. 

“Some of us might very well get up 
some scenes from the life of King 


Tableaux Pas Vivants 


Alfred and the cakes and so on—I’m 
sure Miss Dodge would let us have 
some of her wonderful scones, perhaps 
slightly burned so as to look more 
historical—and _I’d thought of the 
Duchess of Richmond’s Ball on the 
eve of the Battle of Waterloo.” 

“Why not have the whole Battle of 
Waterloo as well?” Uncle Egbert 
inquired, with a more sarcastic intona- 
tion than one had ever, in the course of 
nearly thirty years, heard from him 
before. And believe it or not, Aunt 
Emma replied, with a kind of brassy 
calm, that she would certainly con- 
sider such an excellent suggestion very 
carefully. When Uncle Egbert had been 
taken out into the fresh air by Laura, 
who seemed to need it almost as much 
as he did, one turned with, I hope, 
complete restraint to Aunt Emma. 

“You don’t feel, Aunt Emma, that 
perhaps all this would mean rather 
more time and trouble than most of us, 
however willing, might feel quite able 
to spare?” 

“That is almost exactly what Miss 
Plum said,” Aunt Emma replied. 
“And the Canon and also Mr. and 
Mrs. Pledge made much the same 
answer. As for the Admiral, the words 
he used may have been rather different, 
the Navy being what it is, but the 
meaning was the same.” 

Charles said he had no doubt that 
his own meaning would be identical 
with the Admiral’s, and his words, 
Navy or no Navy, probably even 
stronger. 
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“And have you,” one asked, “talked 
about these tableaux to the Battle- 
gates?” 

It appeared that Aunt Emma had, 
making it clear that she felt it would 
be a good plan for Mrs. Battlegate to 
take full charge of the tableau repre- 
senting “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” The General, she had sug- 
gested, might easily be Lord Cardigan, 
with the help ofa hired pair of whiskers. 

“Reserved seats to be five-and- 
sixpence at least,” said Aunt Emma 
emphatically. ‘I told the Battlegates 
that I thought we ought to be able 
to raise five or ten pounds on every 
performance, and of course there 
would be several.” 

“T suppose, Aunt Emma, you would 
hardly care to tell one what they 
answered ?” 

“The General,” said Aunt Emma 
gently, “told me that he would willingly 
pay five or ten pounds to keep right 
out of the whole thing.” 

“Five or ten! Twenty would be 
cheap,” Charles exclaimed. 

Aunt Emma took a dear little green 
book, obviously ruled for accounts, 
from her bag. 

“Thank you, dear,” she said gently. 
“That is the top figure so far, but 
I’ve not yet been to the Trevors, or 
old Lady Flagge, who doesn’t, I know, 
care about art very much, even with 
a choice of Queen Boadicea or Florence 
Nightingale. I’m quite hoping for 
fifty pounds from old Lady Flagge.” 

E. M. D. 





“You're four strokes behind, Emily.” 
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At the Pictures 





PHONES AND PLANES 


IGNORANCE is a wonderful thing. 

Having entered the New Gallery 
under the impression that Thomas 
Alva Edison invented the telephone, 
I left it again with the knowledge 
that Alexander Graham Bell de- 
serves the credit. So much can 
the cinema do for the uneducated. 
I also learnt (for this film claims, 
and rightly for all I know, to be in 
essentials a true record of the 
inventor’s struggles) that Bell was 
no more than twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight when he marketed his 
instrument. He was indeed in all 
respects a thoroughly satisfactory 
inventor; he was young, he was 
poverty-stricken, he carried on his 
work in a series of back-rooms and 
attics, he fainted from hunger, he 
made his discoveries by a combina- 
tion of hard work and happy acci- 
dent, his achievements were at first 
ridiculed, and, crowning excellence, 
he had a Great Love. Where he 
struck a new note was in demon- 
strating his invention to Queen 
Victoria, who was _ graciously 
pleased to have it installed in 
Buckingham Palace. I doubt if 
Edison got as far as that with his 
phonograph. 

The Modern Miracle is an odd 
mixture of good and bad writing and 
direction. There is some terribly 
hackneyed love-making of the kind 
where all the breath has to be expelled 
before saying “Darling” (try ‘it in 
vour bath); we meet again the dear 
old line: “I want to remember this 
moment all my life,” spoken in a 
manner to wring the hardest heart: 
and also, I regret to say, there is a 
scene where Bell, after being in- 
formed in the nicest possible way by 
his wife that she is going to have a 
baby, throws himself across her knees 
and gives way to the w-huh, u-huh, 
u-huh sort of emotion. Shall we live 
to hear a husband on the screen say, 
“Great Scott! Are you sure?” No. 

Contrast with this the handling of 
the scene when Bell, who was, as we 
all know, a vocal physiologist by 
profession, has just succeeded in 
teaching a little deaf-and-dumb boy to 
articulate. The boy tries over and over 
again to say “Father,” at first un- 
intelligibly, gradually with more and 
more success. The father says nothing 
at all, and finally gathers the boy up in 
his arms and carries him from the room. 
I do not think I have seen anything 
on the screen more moving than this. 


Don AMECHE is not particularly 
good as Bell. He hasn’t the sincerity 
that, say, Ropert Donat would put 
into the part. I preferred Henry 
FonpA as his faithful assistant. Several 
of the secondary characters are excel- 








JA DowD 


Graham Bell (Dox Amxcue) to Thomas Watson 
(Hever Fonpa), who is awaiting the first telephone 


call. “Sorry YOU’RE BEING TR-R-ROUBLED.” 


lently played, and Loretta Younc is 
adequate as Bell’s wife. 

Looking back over what I have 
written I see that I have given an 








A Q COOK 


Major Hammond . Ratex RicHARDSON 


July 26 1939 


unfairly adverse impression of this § 


film. It is, as a matter of fact, not 
at all a bad piece of work. 


Q Planes is an oddly-named film, 

There is a “Q” ship in it—a_ vegge] 
which purports to be a salvage 
vessel and isn’t—but there jg 
nothing “Q” about the planes. They 
are still on the secret list, of course, 
but that hardly constitutes Q-dom, 
Anyway they keep disappearing 
on their test flights, and Major 
Hammond (the admirable Mr, 
RateH RicHARDSON) of the Secret 
Service has a theory that there is 
dirty work afoot. Only Laurence 
OLIvIER, a pilot in the employ of 
Barrett and Ward, who make these 
planes, and VALERIE Hossoy, 
Hammond’s sister, who is a news. 
paper reporter, agree with him, 
These three form the kernel of a 
story which never greatly thrills 
but certainly entertains. 

The outstanding merit of this 
film is its restraint. There is 
certainly a Mysterious Ray, which 
brings planes down out of the sky— 
and the refusal of the authorities 
to recognise foul play when they 
see it takes a little swallowing, 
but there is no Master Spy, no 
exotic female suspect, no network 
of foreign agents in the very heart 
of Whitehall. The enemy (country 
of origin not stated, but one of 

them—probably an Italian—said “Ja”) 
are not gifted with diabolical cunning 
and resource. Nor for that matter is 
Major Hammond. He goes about his 
work with a cheerful insouciance 
which relieves one of any fear that the 
future of the British Empire may be 
at stake. RaLpH RICHARDSON is always 
a delight to watch. 

LAURENCE OLIVIER, too, has the 
essential power to hold the attention 
of the audience, whatever he is doing 
—personality, is it? But that trick 
he has of looking up over the head of 
the person he is addressing ought, | 
think, to be checked. It suits the 
Old Vic, but somehow not the Odeon. 

In the same programme is, or was, 
the first of a new series called “ Point 
of View.” The series is inspired, | 
suppose, by the “ March of Time” films. 
No. 1, which deals with the problem of 
growing more food in Britain, is a 
most promising beginning. 


The Hound of the Baskervilles might 
be worse, and might easily, if only 
Conan Doy.e’s version of the affair 
had been accepted, have been mucli 
better. For further notes on this film, 
see Punch for July 19th, page : ‘ 

H. F. E. 
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not HOW DELIGHTFUL OCEAN TRAVEL IS! 


The obsequiousness of one’s welcome on board !!— 
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 E, and, as a delicious climax, the gentle tenderness with which one is finally deposited ashore 1111!!! 
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“What's on to-day?” 


Black As Your Hat—But 


R. PUNCH publishes below a remorseless exposure 
of conditions in British West Africa. 
It is the result of investigation on the spot by a 
trained Bouverie Boy. 

“The Daily Express,” in a similar fearless investigation, is 
being hoodwinked by the authorities ; its able Special Com- 
missioncr is being led up the garden party by unscrupulous 
Administrators. 

The real truth is even more appalling than the vivid picture 
which he has presented to a horrified British Public. 

Mr. Punch, whose sensibility and reticence have caused him 
until now to suppress the grim findings of his Bouverie Boy, 
will never remain silent while half-truths are being bandied 
about. 

Now that his plucky little contemporary has lifted the fringe 
of the curtain, Mr. Punch will wrench the thing from its rod 
and reveal the heart of Darkest Africa in all its palpitating 
misery. 


No hats. 

In those two words is summed up one of the most 
poignant aspects of the African tragedy. 

Apart from the educated few who inhabit the seaside 
resorts of the four Colonies, I only met, in all the length and 
breadth of our West African Empire, one solitary African 
who wore a top-hat on weekdays. 

By the irony of fate she was a woman and her outfit was 
completed by a scarlet blanket. 

Moreover she was a Paramount Chief; yet in the whole 
of her principality there was no shop where she could buy 
a new top-hat to replace the one which, after ten years’ 
tropical wear, had begun to lose its bloom. 

Think of it! A Chief and a lady. No top-hat. 

In the neighbouring republic of Liberia everybody owns 
a top-hat. The Government of Sierra Leone (for I will spare 
no detail) should recognise its elementary duty to see that 
every village in the Protectorate possesses at least one 
decent hat shop. 

A leader of African thought whom I met in Freetown 
outlined for my benefit the energetic campaign which he is 
about to launch. 

Accompanied by a small body of ardent fellow-reformers, 
he proposes to visit every corner of the Protectorate. The 
procession will carry banners inscribed: “A Fig for the 
Fez!” and “No Taxation Without Toppers!” A hat will 
be passed round for donations towards the expenses of the 
crusade. 
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No Hat To Be Black As 


For obvious reasons I shall not disclose the name of 


this man. 
But I take my hat off to him. 


* BS # % *# *# 


Not only no hats. 

Few trousers. 

When, as happens almost every night, the white masters 
forgather at Government House to regale themselves with 
champagne and caviar, every one of them wears a nice 
pair of warm and cosy black trousers. The Governor, ina 
particularly nice pair of trousers, moves easily among his 
guests, anticipating wants (as my colleague the D.E SC. 
so rightly observes) with the thoughtful courtesy that isa 
commonplace in official residencies in the Empire. 

But what about the other side of the picture ? 

The black servants who minister to all these masters 
have no nice warm black trousers. 

Against the full rigour of the tropical winter they have 
no protection other than the thinnest and coolest of white 
gowns and pants. 

That is the plain unvarnished truth. 


*& 4 * * * 


A leader of African thought whom I met in Bathurst 
said to me: 

“You white masters say for a joke when you are playing 
bridge: ‘There’s many a man walking about Africa without 
any trousers on—simply because he would not lead trumps.” 
He smiled, and I shall not quickly forget that smile. “There 
are thousands of Africans walking about Africa without 
any trousers on—not because they neglected to lead 
trumps, but because there are not enough bespoke tailors in 
the Bush.” 

I could hardly look that man in the eyes. I gripped his 
hand and said: 

“You shall not only have trousers. If the Press has any 
power at all you shall have creases in them.” 

“Thank you, Massah,” he said simply. 


rice. 

How would you like to live on rice? 

Except for chickens, eggs, fish, beef, mutton, pork, 
venison, duck, guinea-fowl, partridge, vegetables, fruit, 
etc., these wretched people have practically nothing te 
eat except rice, with the addition of imported tinned food. 
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In their poverty and ignorance they make a sort of 
curry of these meagre ingredients and eat it without Bombay 
Duck or Poppadums. If they do have Bombay Duck it is 
only a poor home-made imitation of the genuine tinned stuff. 

White men shudder and call it stink-fish. 

The failure to ensure a cheap and plentiful supply of 
Bombay Duck for the African breakfast-basin is a most 
shameful blot on the imperial escutcheon. 


ce # * * * 


I heard heartrending reports of the amount of rice 
consumed by white men at lunch time on Sundays. 

| doubted them and went to see the truth for myself. 

The Chief Justice, at whose house the luncheon took 
place, was a decent, conscientious, fully-qualified barrister. 

I calculated that the rice and ground-nut stew that he 
heaped upon his plate would be sufficient to feed four 
ordinary African families for a week. Each guest accounted 
for a similar quantity. It was quite del—disgusting. 

These Sunday orgies must cease. 


a * * * & * 


No top-hats. Inadequate trousering. Little or no Bombay 
Duck. 

What is at the root of all this scandalous privation and 
poverty ? 

Governors, Vice-Admirals and Commanders-in-Chief. 
Chief Justices, Colonial Secretaries, Harbour Masters. Con- 
servators of Forests, Senior Residents, Sanitary Super- 
intendents, and Officers Commanding the Troops. 
Treasurers, Auditors, Inspectors of Weights and Measures, 
Puisne Judges. 

Not that these men are popinjays or playboys. They are 
for the most part—especially Governors—decent, hard- 
working, conscientious officials. But they have practically 
nothing to do except to move easily among their guests, 
anticipating wants. And they know it. 

In its present state of under-development West Africa 
cannot support these colossal overheads. As one Governor, 
Vice-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief said to me with dry 
humour: ‘It’s no use producing a Drury Lane pantomime 
in a village hall and expecting it to pay.” 

* * # # * * 


The point is: Can any one of these Colonies really afford 
to have a Governor, Vice-Admiral and Commander-in- 
Chief at all? 

Such a functionary is almost certain to consume at least 
six pairs of trousers each year; for he will need two military 
pairs, two naval pairs, and two plain gubernatorial pairs. 
And probably six hats. This means six fewer hats and six 
fewer pairs of trousers in circulation among the people. 

Such a state of affairs can no longer be tolerated. 

The Colonal Office should instruct all four Governors, 
Vice-Admirals and Commanders-in-Chief to haul down 
their bags forthwith and take extended leave until such 
time as a renewal of prosperity permits them to resume 
with propriety their easy movements among their guests. 


a % * # i 


The mention of “leave” raises another vital point. 

What work is there for officials other than Governors 
to do? 

Determined to probe this matter, I visited secretariats, 
departmental offices and remote up-country headquarters. 

Almost every official I met at work was either filling in 
his own application for vacation or local leave or was 
dealing with a similar application by some subordinate. 

The few—the very few who were not engaged on work 
of this nature were, without exception, busy paying them- 
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selves Personal Emoluments and Seniority, House, Travel- 
ling, Horse, Motor-car, Hammock, Personal, or Consolation 
Allowances, 

All these officials seemed to be decent, conscientious, hard- 
working men—arranging their leave and paying themselves 
their emoluments and allowances with energy and ability. 
Some are Bachelors of Arts. 

But there is no other work for them to do. 

I discussed the problem with the manager of an important 
mining company in the Gold Coast.' 

“They are nice people,” he said, “with nice manners. 
But the question is: Is it worth it?” 

i # i * # * 

My answer is: No. Something must be done for British 
West Africa. 

And this is what. 

As soon as the Governors, Vice- Admirals and Com- 
manders-in-Chief have been eliminated the four Colonies 
should be placed under a single government administered 
from Lagos by a Senior Nursing Sister specially trained to 
make out her own Leave Papers and Emolument and Allowance 
Vouchers. 

All other salaries, allowances and leave should be 
suspended for a term of five years. 

During that period the capital thus accumulated should 
be used to finance four great factories to be housed in the 
Secretariats at Lagos, Accra, Freetown. and Bathurst 
respectively. 

All government officials other than the Senior Nursing 
Sister administering the government will be employed in 
these factories. 

The Nigerian factory will manufacture a million top-hats. 

The Gold Coast factory will manufacture a million pairs 
of trousers. 

The Sierra Leone and Gambia factories will jointly 
produce a million tins of Bombay Duck. 

If this plan is carried out with vigour, speed and deter- 
mination British West Africa will be transformed into a 
garden city and everything in that garden will be lovely. 





“And is Miss Bun, the Baker’s daughter, at home 
to-day, please?” 
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PorpuLar MIsconcePpTions—LIFE Down IN THE COUNTRY 


‘Mr. Mafjerty Goes to Germany 


HILE I was in Berlin,” said 

Mr. Mafferty, “I attended 

a secret meetin’ of the 
Reichstag.” 

“T beg your pardon?” said I. 

“T did so, surely,” said Mr. Mafferty. 
“Why would I tell you a lie?” 

“But how did 23 

“TI have an old friend is a member 
of the place 4 

“But I thought 

“*An’,’ says he, ‘come on, now, I 
have a ticket for you ‘ 

“But, Mr. Mafferty - 

“It would be more humane an’ 
dacent,” said Mr. Mafferty, “an’ more 
in accordance with the fine traditions 
of democracy, an’ more conducive to 
efficiency an’ accuracy besides, if a 
citizen was permitted to tell a plain 
tale plainly, without a rain of un- 
believin’ interruptions an’ parentheses 
like small stones fallin’ on a mountain- 
climber in the hills of Kilbeg. an’ the 








” 











female chamois leppin’ an’ playin’ on 
the cliffs above him.” 

“Chamois, Mr. Mafferty ?” 

“Sure, it’s not meself would be blam- 
in’ you for anny ignorance concernin’ 
a secret meetin’ of the Reichstag, for if 
you knew of it *twould not be secret 
at all. “Tis only a little reticence I’m 
askin’. Well, now, this is the tenth 
secret meetin’ there is this year “i 

“But, surely 5 

“Or maybe the eleventh. I wouldn’t 
pin you down to a detail the like of 
that. An’ there’s the Fiihrer himself 
an’ Gobbles an’ Boring an’ all the 
rest of ’em. An’ up rises a deputy 
whose name is Herr Haus r 

“Hess, perhaps?” 

“Haus,” said Mr. Mafferty firmly. 
“Or maybe Hoss. An’ he says: ‘Mr. 
Chairman, I have a motion on the 
Order Paper aid 

“But really, Mr. Mafferty, he can’t 
have said that!” 














“Were you present, Mr. Haddock, 
at the meetin’ I have in mind?” 

“No, of course not. But . 

“Then how can you say, Mr. 
Haddock, what was the course of 
events? If all the procedure at this 
meetin’ an’ the ordinary meetin’s was 
the same there’d be no difference 
between a public meetin’ an’ a secret 
one—does that follow?” 

“Naturally.” 

“An’ there’d be no point in callin’ 
a secret meetin’ ?” 

“No.” 

“Then let you open your flexible 
mind to the possibility of a few small 
points of difference between the two, 





q 


Mr. Haddock. ‘Well, Mr. Chairman, 





says this Herr Heiss 

“Hoss, wasn’t it?” 

“Haus, it was—I beg your pardon. 
‘In the democratic countries,’ he says 
—(‘An’ may the crabs consume theif 
gizzards!’ says he)—‘there’s never 4 
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week passes without someone will 
move a vote of censure on the foreign 
policy of the Government—or rather 
that was the way of things a few 
months back, for there’s not so manny 
of that opinion this day. Annyhow, 
] now propose a vote of censure 
on the foreign policy of the German 
Government in recent times——’ ” 
“He said that, did he, Mr. Mafferty ?” 
“He did so, truly, an’ he gives his 
reasons. ‘After Munich,’ says he, ‘the 
Fiihrer had the ball at his feet: an’ 
what does he do but turn round an’ 
kick it through his own goal? Strateg- 
ically he was in a big way,’ says he, 
‘an’ materially also; because he’d got 
what he wanted without strikin’ a 
blow, an’ he’d eliminated the Czech 
army an’ the Czech fortifications, an’ 
he’d opened the abdomens of the 
democracies the way all the world 
could see there was nothin’ inside, an’ 
the French an’ the English was busy 
tellin’ each other they had no guns or 
no guts, or neither, an’ the smaller 
nations was eager to lep into his lovin’ 
arms—or so the wise men said. An’ 
even morally, in a quare kind of a back- 
handed fashion, he was top boy at that 
time,’ says the Senator. ‘Maybe the 
Americans did not think much of him, 
but it’s much less they thought of the 
English and the French ; “for one,” they 
said, “is a straightforward rascal who 
knows what he wants an’ goes after 
it, but the others don’t know what they 
want an’ couldn’t get it if they did.” 
““At that time, likewise,’ says 


Senator Hoss, ‘there was manny of 


the English was ready to talk turkey. 


None of ’em wanted a war, an’ few of 


‘em thought they’d win when they’d 
heard some of the tales concernin’ the 
defences. Some thought the poor 
innocent Germans had a rough road 
at Versailles, an’ it was the fashion to 
say that England was to blame for 
everythin’ that happened since the 
year 1919 an’ earlier. Some didn’t 
care much who had which colonies: 
an’ some wouldn’t have minded so 
much who was top boy in Europe if 
so be he did it like a gentleman an’ 
didn’t persecute annyone beyond what 
was reasonable. I heard one or two 
speak of the United States of Europe, 
an’ say it was a sensible notion, 
provided the top boy would not behave 
like an overgrown bully in the Lower 
Third——’ ” 
“Did Herr 
Mafferty ?” 
“Did I not say so, Mr. Haddock ? 
An’ then he says, ‘If my Fiihrer had 
had anny sense or discretion at all he 
would have had the whole world at 
his feet to-day. All he had to do was 
to make a few kindly speeches instead 


Hoss say that, Mr. 


of spittin’ venom an’ vexation the way 
he did at the first opportunity. All 
he had to say was, “Be aisy, all the 
boys of Europe! I’m not the tough 
guy you take me for. Me heart’s 
bleedin’ for the sufferin’s of all men, 
not the Germans only. Sure, I had to 
strike me first blows for the sufferin’ 
Germans, an’ I had to show the world 
what we was made of—an’ show the 
world I will another time, if need be. 
But now, God help us all, let’s forget 
that kind of talk; let the whole world 
pack its bags for a week or two an’ 
come to a conference in Berlin, or 
maybe Berchtesgaden. Sure, I'll take 
the chair meself, an’ maybe make most 
of the speeches. But at the present 
time there’s no man could make 
objection to that, an’ at the latter end 
there will be somethin’ settled to the 
benefit of everyone. Come on, now, 
an’ let’s talk a small piece of sense at 
Berlin! But, if not, by the way, it’s 
fine and ready we are for a big war in 
October, before the poor benighted 
British is ready.” 

““Do you suppose,’ says Senator 
Horse 2 

* Haus.” 

“Hoss,” said Mr. Mafferty—*‘ that 
anny nation would have kept aloof an’ 
away from the like of that? At that 
time, I’m thinkin’, the nations would 
have rolled up regardless, coughin’ up 
colonies, an’ economic concessions, an’ 
tariff arrangements, an’ raw materials, 
an’ treaties, an’ ports, an’ unreturnable 
loans, an’ God knows what besides. 

“*But what does the Fiihrer do? 
He makes the same smart an’ angry 
speeches after Munich as he does 
before. Instead of lettin’ the Jews off 
the leash he puts ’em on the chain— 
an’ beats ’em besides. Instead of 
persuadin’ the peoples he’s a sufferin’ 
darlin’ an’ misunderstood, he does all 
he can to show the world he’s worse 
thanannythin’ annyone thought before. 
Instead of encouragin’ poor Mr. 
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Chamberlain an’ others was ready to 
talk a small piece concernin’ colonies 
an’ concessions an’ the like, he throws 
mud an’ mischief an’ malediction at 
‘em, the way there’s no man so mean- 
spirited or peaceful-minded he’s not 
willin’ to fight the feller at the latter 
end. An’ what’s the finish of it? 
Is the smaller nations leppin’ into 
Germany’s arms, as the wise men said ? 
No, Sir, it’s shrinkin’ away they are, 
or flourishin’ sticks, as it might be 
children spyin’ a snake. Does America 
think we're less deplorable than the 
English? No, Sir. Whatever the 
Americans think of England, it’s a fine 
bouquet an’ blessin’ surely against 
the opinion they have concernin’ 
Germany. An’ as for France an’ 
Britain, is it creepin’ into their holes 
they are, decayed an’ dutiful an’ done 
for? No, Sir. It’s leppin’ an’ lively an’ 
lowerin’ they are, the way you could 
walk three times from John o’ Groats 
to Monte Carlo, backwards an’ for- 
wards, before you’d meet a man would 
say a good word for the Fiihrer, or 
consent to givin’ Germany ten square 
yards of an African swamp he never 
heard the name of before. Sure, they 
say the Fiihrer’s a genius, an’ I 
believe it. He says now that Mr. 
Chamberlain is a big bully: an’ 
annyone that could turn poor Mr. 
Chamberlain into a big bully must be 
a genius in his way. Sure, he’s done 
great things, the Fiihrer, an’ they'll be 
told in history. But I wouldn’t wonder 
if the books would say the most about 
the Fiihrer’s doin’s since October, 1938, 
for there’s the Grandest Folly in the 
History of Man. An’ so, Sir, with one 
eye on Mister Ribbendetrop,’ says the 
Senator, ‘I move the motion standin’ 
in me name.’” 

“T hate to 


interrupt you, Mr. 


Mafferty,” I said. “But how was this 
strange motion received ?” 

“Tt was carried,” said Mr. Mafferty 
simply. 


A. P. &. 





“The seeds are good, but the decorations aren’t up to last year’s.” 
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“How can the sea be going out, Daddy, when the waves are all coming in?” 


Crying in the Wilderness 


Sutherland : July 1939 








N the mail car from Calder Now these were men last season I see the salmon leaping, 

| The postie said to. me, (So short a time ago) I see young stags at play— 

‘“Afore I’m muckle aulder Who talked with sense and reason And I see the Mail come creeping 

We'll be fechtin’ Germany.” Of red deer and of roe, With the papers of to-day, 

But the guard on the three-thirty And why the salmon rises So that all along Strathnaver 
North-bound from Invershin And where the birds are best; T’ll meet with decent men 

Said, “Aye, it’s lookin’ dirty, But Poles and Pacts and Crises And down we'll sit to haver 
But—bide till they begin.” Have downed them with the rest. On politics again. 

The stalker on the mountain, High summer walks the heather Good men who spoke concerning 
The carrier with his cart, Her magic brew to mix, i00d things like deer and fish— 

Said, “Hitler’s nae but countin’ Yet here we stand and blether And spoke of them with learning— 
The days till he c’n start.” On foreign politics, Debate in gibberish 

Said the gillie by the river, Forsaking moor and water The larger chance or littler » 
The moorman at his peat, And old familiar use Of European war... 

“There'll nae be war, whativver; To speculate on slaughter Oh, Hitler, Hitler, Hitler, 


Believe it when ye see’t.” And “ Dahn-sick”’ and “the Dooce.” What you’ve to answer for! HB. 
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JAP-IN-THE-BOX 


How can we discuss anything if you will keep jumping about like that?” 





John Bull, “ 


.B. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, July 17th.—Lords: Debate 
on Evacuation. 

Commons: Statement on Coal 
Control. War Risks Insurance Bill 
given Second Reading. 

Tuesday, July 18th.—Lords : Various 
Measures advanced. 

Commons: Agricultural Devel- 

opment Bill given Third Reading. 
Wednesday, July 19th.—Lords: Poul- 
try Bill given Third Reading. 

Commons: British Shipping 
(Assistance) Bill given Second 
Reading. 


Monday, July 17th—Interna- 
tional tension is very bad for the 
English language. Words which 
cry out for treatment from a decon- 
tamination(!) squad are being coined 
right and left and flung shamelessly 
into circulation. This afternoon, 
when Lord Munster addressed the 
Lords on the subject of evacuees, 
Mr. P.’s R. felt the time had come 
to protest. 

The debate was opened by Lord 
PHILLIMORE, who considered it un- 
fair that their reception should be 
compulsory while evacuation was 
entirely voluntary. He drew a very 
gloomy picture of the moral and 
physical infection which billeting 
would bring to the countryside. Lord 
SrRABOLGI asked that car tickets should 





THE SHUTTLECOCK 





§ OR 
i “E DUNNO WHERE ’E ARE” 


(Lorp Crawrorp complained that during 
the last few months he had been allotted in 
turn to the Wigan, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Salford evacuation areas. ] 


be issued in advance to approved drivers. 
Lord RapDNor supported compulsory 
reception, as being fairer, and Lord 
CRawForD described how, having 














“HM. 


NOTHING FOR THE DOG, I SEE.” 


Mr. Tom WILiiAMs explores the Govern- 
ment cupboard. 


agreed to take aged people from Wigan, 
he was told he was in the Liverpool 
area, only to be transferred to the 
Manchester area and thence to Salford. 
In his experience the local authorities 
were terrified of London. In reply 
Lord Munster explained that the 
plan was to move about three million 
people into areas with a normal 
population of sixteen millions. For 
private cars there would be one-way 
roads, trains would carry the bulk of 
the load, and arrangements were being 
made for communal meals and extra 
domestic help in the reception areas. 

In the Commons at Question-time 
the P.M. declared that no suggestion 
had been received from Tokyo that 
the opening of negotiations should be 
conditional on a reversal of British 
Far Eastern policy; and he added that 
such action at the demand of another 
Power would not be considered. 

When Sir Percy Hurp urged that 
some remedy should be found for 
sensational news posters Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN replied that the News Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office had raised 
the matter with the Press, most of 
which responded. (But the ones who 
have not responded are the trouble; 
why news posters at all? New York 
gets on very well without them.) 
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Plans announced by Mr. GEorrrey 
Luoyp for the production and distri- 
bution of coal in case of war make 
mining a reserved occupation and 
arrange the control of supplies and 
pithead prices. A staff has already 
been appointed, and the scheme 
can be brought into immediate 
operation. 

Mr. STANLEY got a Second Read- 
ing for his War Risks Insurance 
Bill after the Opposition amend- 
ment regretting its limited scope 
had been defeated. He explained 
that the Bill in different ways 
covered ships, cargoes and stores of 
commodities on land; and that, as 
regards fixed property (houses, 
furniture, etc.), the Government had 
rejected the idea of an insurance 
scheme under which premiums 
were paid and they undertook to 
make all damage good as soon as 
it occurred. The pressure of war 
expense and the incalculable nature 
of the risk made this unsound, but 
the Government had every inten- 
tion of standing by their promise to 
help reconstruction to the best of 
their financial ability when the war 
was over. Moreover a conference 
was shortly to be appointed to 
consider whether a State-assisted 
scheme of mutual compensation 
might be possible. 

This announcement caused much 
satisfaction. 

Tuesday, July 1Sth.—Asses are 
horses but mules are not, according 
to the Riding Establishments Bill 








“LAYING UP CORN AGAINST THE 
DAYS OF DEARTH.” 
[Mr. W. S. Morrison announced a sub- 


stantial addition to the Government’s wheat 
reserve. | 








which has come to the Lords from 
below. The reason for this curious 
anomaly is that the promoters of the 
Bill have failed to find a single case in 
Great Britain of a mule being ridden, 
those who tried this form of suicide 
during the War having learnt their 
lesson. The Bill, said Lord DENHAM, 
authorised local authorities to inspect 
premises suspected of being badly run; 
recent investigations had shown that 
of the riding establishments visited, 
forty-three per cent. were excellent, 
thirty-two per cent. indifferent and 
twenty-five per cent. hopelessly bad. 
In the Commons interest centred on 
the Labour amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Development Bill, making 
subsidy conditional on the payment 
of a minimum wage to farm workers 
of 40s. a week. A similar clause 
had only been defeated in Standing 
Committee by a margin of four votes 
after a minor Conservative rebellion. 
Mr. Tom Smitn, Mr. Jonn Morcan 
and Mr. Tom WILLIAMS made out 


what the whole House agreed was 
an unanswerable case for a higher wage 
for a section of the community which 
can barely afford to live and is a 
dwindling reservoir of good stock; but 
most speakers on the Government side, 
though sympathetic, considered that 
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Anglers’ club introdwes a new rule. 


the amendment as framed would 
damage the chances of the better-paid 
workers. The Minister declared that it 
was deplorable that there should be 
such a gap between the earnings of the 
primary producers and those of the 
distributors, but he was confident that 
the increased prosperity which the 
Government’s measures would bring 
to farming would be passed on to the 
workers by the wages committees. 
Mr. De La Berg, doughty champion 
of the labourer, roared his protest from 
the Government side against what he 
described as futile sympathy. 


Wednesday, July  19th.— Lord 
CLYDESDALE at Question-time made 
a good point when he asked whether 
the uprooting of about the oldest 
German population, in the South 
Tirol, showed that the dictators had 
initiated a new principle of settling 
racial problems by negotiation rather 
than war, or whether Herr HiTLer for 
the sake of expediency was acting as 
treacherously to his own people as he 
had acted to the PRtME MINISTER at 
Munich. 

During a short statement on food 
storage Mr. W. 8S. Morrison told the 
House that close inquiries had been 
made into available accommodation 










and that all public storage was being 
“adequately utilised.” 

After Sir SamuEL Hoare had 
presented his Bill to make life mor 
uncomfortable for Irish gangsters, Mr. 
STANLEY, whose head must be reeling 
with the complicated measures for 
which he is responsible, got a Second 
Reading for his Bill to assist British 
shipping. It extends the tramp sub- 
sidy, encourages building (with the 
excellent proviso that an assisted ship 
must stay on the British register for 
at least ten years), especially of coal- 
burning vessels, sets aside a large fund 
for helping liner services hard-pressed 
by foreign competition, confers powers 
on the Board of Trade to form an 
emergency fleet reserve, and sets up 
permanent committee of owners and 
builders. These are its main points. 
Although agreed that action had to be 
taken, the Opposition were indignant 
that so much money should be given 
away without a corresponding measure 
of public control. 

Until breakfast-time the Hous 
yawned over the Bill to form a pool to 


provide pensions for needy ex-Member [ 


and their dependants. Mr. BRrackEN 
referred to the rather painful wills 0 
Cabinet Ministers as proof that ther 
was no money to be made in politics. 
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— —_ or the autobiography of bright. That Al Bumpemorf’s infor- 
° ° a drug-fiend, my eye was attracted mation was authentic could not be 
Holiday Reading by a little volume called So What? by doubted for a moment, and I wondered 
an American author with whose work how I had ever come to be so easily led 
EAR MR. PUNCH.—May I I was unfamiliar, Al Bumpemorf. astray by the careless optimism of 
ask you to use your influence The Americans having the good fortune the two Professors. Al Bumpemorf 
(ever at the disposal of the not to live near Europe, I naturally quoted an interview he had had with 
oppressed) to support a campaign for supposed that So What? would be the striking gentleman himself (the 
an annual political holiday on Railway cheery and stimulating. Once more shrewd reader will again understand 
Book-stalls? The urgency of this need _ settled in the train, however, I found whomI mean), in which the latter had 
was brought home to me very forcibly myself again contemplating the _ stated his intention of blowing England 
the other day when, about to set off European situation, but this time to pieces on a certain date in July. I 
for my holiday at Munton-on-Sea, I through the eyes of a man who, safe in spent a very unpleasant half-hour until 
hastily scanned the book-stallin search America, was not influenced by the I realised that the date named had 
of something light to read inthe train. wishful thinking that had made the already passed. 
[ picked up a small book in an attrac- _ books of Professor Ghoul and Professor I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
tive jacket and found that it was Bohun comparatively merry and Horatio Hoae (Col. retd.) 
called The Doom of Civilisation, by 
Professor Ernest Ghoul. Fascinated, I 
glanced through the publisher’s blurb, 
and was relieved to find that Pro- 
fessor Ghoul thought civilisation would 
last at least another six months, with 
luck. By this time the book-stall man 
was eyeing me rather keenly, and I 





hastily tendered sixpence and with- My, 
drew with the precious volume. Jy 

By the time I arrived at Rattle 7 
Junction I had read enough of The Son 


Doom of Civilisation to reduce me to 
deep despondency. Leaving it in the BA. 
compartment, I made a quick dash to Sy ir 
the book-stall, where I asked the man li 
ifhe had anything he could recommend. / 
“Try this,” he said, pushing a small y, 
gay-looking volume across the counter. ig 
[ gave him sixpence and just managed 
had | % scramble back into the train. I 







Deing 


RN 














glanced at the title and found that I we AY 
wath had purchased When Will He Strike? i \ 
“ing by Professor Bohun. I hoped against i | me nw “a 
e hope roy 7 pet es — Z a eo | | | | I) "ld Gv: 
some iriendly industrial dispute, bu Le TD er aa IT AMMAN cae as 
= the first few pages showed i that I —— aie oo) 
= was back again at the old subject, So eee 
“* the European situation. Professor 
ship Bohun, however, allowed himself none 
‘ = of the cheery optimism of Professor 
pie Ghoul, and he scorned the idea that 


| civilisation could possibly endure 
fund beyond the end of September. I had 





essed been so completely convinced by 
ower’ . ‘ 
sa Professor Ghoul’s arguments in T'he 
“a Doom of Civilisation that Professor 
pte Bohun’s book filled me with a sense 
a of profound disillusionment. There 


toh a absolutely no possibility of 
' countering his arguments, and when 


= I at last threw the book out of the 
8! window I knew beyond the slightest 
pasure shad : 
shadow of doubt that the gentleman 
a Be question (the shrewd reader may 


guess his name) would strike during 
— _ September. 
— At Gubbleford I had to change to 
ACKES | the branch i d I was abl 

‘ills of & ine, an was able to 
ther & “Urey the book-stall at leisure. Fully 
ities, intending to purchase something 


breezy and bright, perhaps a nice “Curse you! You've spilt my tea.” 








At the Play 


“PRINTER'S DeEviL” (EmBassy) 


Printer’s Devil all takes place in a 


small newspaper office of a seaside 
town called Sandecombe. The local 
types are vividly and amusingly 
drawn, and the crowded action 
turns on the dependence of a small 
local paper on its advertisement 
revenue. The hero, Nathaniel Hurst 
(Mr. WALTER Hupp), is an idealist, 
and we see what happens when he 
tries to run the paper regardless of 
any other considerations than the 
public good. I should say that the 
dramatist was a very young man 
whose own ideals have encountered 
some such office. There is some- 
thing very youthful and, it must be 
admitted, to the detriment of the 
play in the way everything comes 
right in the last Act through the 
keen public spirit of Sandcombe 
people, and particularly of the 
tradespeople. We learn a good deal 
about the economics of The Sand- 
combe and District Post when its old 
owner, Samuel Vane (Mr. FEwLass 
LLEWELLYN),a canting old humbug, 
falls down dead and Nathaniel 
Hurst is taken into partnership by 
the widow and her son Gerald (Mr. 
ARTHUR YouNG). It is a penny 
weekly, selling some five thousand 
copies, and quite obviously it 
only exists at all because of 
its advertisements, and only 
gets the advertisements by 
retaining the goodwill of the 
advertisers. Thus the Gelding 
brothers, with their large shop, 
expect the amateur operatic 
ventures of Miss Gelding (Miss 
Sypit ARUNDALE) to be duly 
and loudly praised once a year. 
This is so basic that Nathaniel 
Hurst is rather difficult to 
accept. He has been for 
twenty-two years the real main- 
stay of the paper and has 
written most of it. He is now 
verging on forty, and we cannot 
understand the contrast be- 
tween the long subservience of 
twenty-two years and_ the 
violence of the three weeks, 
into which the action of the 
play is compressed, in which he 
proceeds to outrage and defy 
the people whose interests he 
has patiently served for so long. 

We cannot understand this 
sudden and disastrous impa- 
tience, a heading for disaster 
from which he is rescued by 
the local tradesmen’s associa- 
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tion, who appear with funds and are 
welcomed as though they would not 
prove, in their way, as bad masters as 
those Nathaniel Hurst has just thrown 
off. The local rogues, and notably 
Mr. Baines (Mr. WILLIAM HEILBRONN), 











Nam AND) 
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THE OBSESSION 
Nathaniel Hurst 
Ninian 


Mr. WattreER Hupp 
Miss CuRIGWEN LEwIs 











A WEIGHTY PROTEST 


. Mr. Witrt1Am HEILBRONN 
Mr. ArtTHUR YOUNG 


Baines 
Gerald Vane. 
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striding up and down in his bowler. 
hat and bright brown suit, produce a 
succession of heated scenes in the 
office, 
loudest and warmed up most when the 
invective seemed like passing from 


and the audience laughed 


words to blows. 

To hear that laughter was to 
realise that the whole setting and 
colourful characters would be right 
for a farce or a very broad comedy, 
and that it would have been a 
better if less ambitious evening if 


the situations had _ been taken 
wholeheartedly for their comic 
opportunities. We cannot really 


take very much to heart the 
practical issue of whether Nathaniel 
Hurst loses the £600 he has paid for 
his partnership, and has to quit 
Sandcombe, as the girl he is 
engaged to, Ninian (Miss Curtawey 
LEwis), so ardently, and probably 
rightly, wants him to do. The 
dramatist gets in his own way, 
for he makes us understand very 
clearly how a commercial under. 
taking like The Sandcombe and 
District Post is nothing apart from 
the general commercial life and 
activities of the place, and we feel 
that after twenty-two years a young 
man of parts and energy should 
have no illusions about the material 
and the limits within which his 
work must be done. 

The programme says that Sand- 
combe is in the South of 
England, and various indica- 
tions, such as the fondness 
of the characters for the mid 
night train to London, suggest 
Devon or Cornwall. Anyway, 
we are meant to think that it 
has a lively local life, not over- 
shadowed by the metropolis, 
and that it is quite natural for 
Mr. Kinderscout (Mr. Jouy 
GARSIDE) to arrive as the repre- 
sentative of a London syndi- 
cate, offering £12,000 for the 
paper. Mr. Kinderscout and 
the Rev. Galahad Ormesby (Mt 
REYNER Barron) are but two 
of the characters whose short 
scenes make us sorry not to see 
more of them. That is the 
richness of the piece, the 
variety of sharply-drawn chat- 
acters, briskly and cheerfully 
played. Thus Miss Svysil 
ARUNDALE brings out the out 
raged vanity of Miss (eldin 
and Miss Beatrix [EtLDE. 
KAYE shows usa Mrs. Vaneiil 
of keen calculation behind the 
thinnest veneer of amiability. 
There are, too, a number @ 
realistic printers, who come of 
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and on in deputations, letting in the 
roar of the printing machine every 
time they open the door; and a young 
actor with the auspicious name of 
(HARLES HAWTREY gives a good study, 
as Bumble, of the aspiring, very junior, 
reporter. D. W. 
° ° 


At the Music-Hall 





“Banp Waacon” (PALLADIUM) 


Tuts is a well-known B.B.C. variety 
feature adapted for the stage. It 
comes nowhere near the high standard 
which the Palladium has been setting, 
but parts of it, like portions of the 
bishop’s pomegranate, are good. 

The key-man is “Bic-HEARTED” 
ArtHuR ASKEY, a comedian for whom 
there is much to be said. His category 
is the genial impish. As if to aceent- 
uate his pectoral peculiarities, he is very 
small; energy radiates from him in all 
directions, and he has the quickness of 
the eel. I should like to see him try 
Puck; he might well make a very 
sound job of him. He has the gift of 
sympathy, so that whatever he does 
the audience is on his side, and the 
blessed trick of giving the impression 
that being funny twice nightly to total 
strangers is his idea of heaven. His 
stuff is well written. With his mate, 
RicHarD (“STINKER”) Murpocu, he 
conducts a review of the great chestnuts 
of the past, while an immense 
fish with a rubber mouth and 
goggling eyes, let into a curtain 
behind them, registers a proper 
horror. He gives a fine heroic 
recitation as a member of the 
Foreign Legion, and also a 
charming little song about the 
outlook of a sea-gull, and indeed 
he is on and off the stage with 
excellent effect a lot of the time. 

“STINKER” Murpoon, who is 
the owner of a goat familiar in all 
its curiosities of habit to listeners- 
in, goes well with him, for he is 
tall and elegant and has a much 

der humour. His imitation 
of the goat is first-class, and so 
is his indignant fowl addressing 
her protest, as I take it, to the 
Egg Marketing Board for adding 
to the existing complexities of 
her routine. His parody of ASKrY 
isto the life, and not only because 
Askky is discovered to be doing 


microphone in the wings. 


Mention of a microphone 
brings us directly to Jack 
Cay He Do Tuis” Durant, 
who found his way straight to 
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my heart by mocking the brigade of 
crooners whose feeble whisperings have 
to be electrically boosted to get over 
the footlights at all. ‘“Whata racket!” 
he shouts mournfully when he has done 


—— 








JACK “HOLLYWOOD'S SCOURGE” 
DURANT 


with them, and how deeply I agree! 
He is a grand fellow, Mr. Durant, 








“"NEATH THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE” 


Mr. Ricnarp Murpoca 


105 


with a sad face and a disillusioned 
manner which puts the audience in 
its place from the start. The main 
line of his performance is to state the 
weekly wage of a famous film-star, give 
a most skilful impersonation of him, 
and then, suddenly turning a number 
of terrific catherine-wheels in the air, 
cry out in tones of the utmost resent- 
ment, “But can he do this?” There 
is a mordant edge of cynicism to his 
fooling which makes him much more 
than a buffoon. 


The other funny-men are Tommy 
TRINDER and Syp WaLKER. The first 
is quite a good smart-alec, stories 
pouring from him in a slick spate, and 
the other is a stout philosophic coster 
whose vein of Cockney humour is much 
better than is suggested by his material, 
one of the poorest sketches which can 
ever have been written. 

I tire a little of people who tie 
running-bowlines in themselves for a 
living, and therefore Toy and Wine 
are a relief. They are Chinese dancers 
and they really dance, not pausing 
even for a quiet half-hitch; they have 
grace and charm. 

This is more than can be said for a 
sketch entitled “East of Suez,” which 
made me feel more than slightly sick. 
It is a strenuous edition of White 
Cargo, in which, after a fight in a bar 
crowded with ladies none of whom are 
ever likely to see the inside of Gov- 
ernment House, two muscular 
gentlemen with heaving naked 
chests seize one of the girls and 
fling her about as if determined 
to break every bone in her body. 
That no bones are broken is a 
miracle, but it seemed to me 
one of those miracles too un- 
pleasant in the doing. 

Marion Betetr and _ the 
ENGLISH BROTHERS are acro- 
batic tumblers who roll and 
bowl about with immense self- 
sacrifice; and the programme 
is completed by a bunch of 
infant prodigies who dance and 
sing and conjure and play 
various instruments. All infant 
prods have an uncomfortable 
way of making me feel that by 
rights they should be in bed, but 
these show promise. 


In order to popularise the new 
dance, ‘“‘Boomps-a-Daisy,” the 








Mr. ArtHuR ASKEY 


cast came among us and demon- 
strated it with victims picked 
from the stalls. The essence of 
it appears to be a staggering 
collision while both partners are 
in reverse. ERIc. 
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The Persevering Swallows 


OU know me well enough now, Sir (said Mr. Harrison), 

to realise that a lie is a thing I’m incapable of telling. 

If you didn’t understand that I wouldn’t tell you 
about these here swallows, for I’ll own it’s a story that, 
told by a man of doubtful character, might be considered 
steepish—not downright steep, but steepish. 

Now, swallows is birds with highly-developed instincts, 
and one of them instincts is love of home. A swallow don’t 
take no great account of England in the winter, and it ’ud 
pine itself into a decline if so be it had to stop here. It’s 
revealing no secret when I say that at the first touch of 
frost the swallow unlimbers its wings and flips off for 
sunnier climes, Africa to wit. But nine times out of ten 
when a swallow comes back to England again in the spring 
hell make a beeline for the place where he nested last year. 

Very well, then. It warn’t many years ago, I was smoking 
my pipe peaceful in the garden, enjoying the spring sun- 
shine, when there was a kind of a whisk in the air and a 
swallow come shooting round the side of the house, brought 
up sharp, skidded, and lit on the guttering to get his 
breath. He looked pretty well tuckered-out, and I reckoned 
he’d just finished the journey. By and by he shakes 
himself all over and sets back comfortable, and a body 
could ’most see him thinking: * Well, it’s good to be home 
again. It warn’t a bad trip, but I ain’t sorry it’s over.” 

I knew he warn’t no swallow of mine, for I never did have 
none of them birds nesting round my house, and I was 
curious to see where he aimed to pitch his tent. So I 
watches him, and I seen him take a long, lingering, senti- 
mental look down the road, like he was the prodigal son 
in sight of the old homestead once again. 





“How is she to-day, Doctor?” 


Well, Sir, right then was when a change come over that 
bird. He looked, and he blinked, and he shook his head, 
and he blinked again. 

“Well, darn my tail-feathers!” I could see he was 
thinking. “I know I’ve come to the right place. Know 
it?—I’d bet a million on it! But where in thunder js 
Tudor Cottage?” 

That was his trouble, Sir, as I spotted in a moment, 
Tudor Cottage was a picturesque little old place, very 
highly thought of by tourists and such, and by swallows 
too; it always had a string of swallows’-nests round the 
eaves, thick as beads on a necklace. So I judged this 
fellow had been in the habit of nesting at Tudor Cottage, 
and had come straight home to it now. But what he didn’t 
know was that a rich American chap had took a fancy to 
the place and had bought the whole affair, lock, stock and 
barrel, and shipped it off across the Atlantic for to put up 
in his own grounds. 

Well, Sir, I seen some swallows in my time, but I never 
see a swallow so took aback and clean dumbfoundered, 
After a bit he perks up enough to take a careful squint 
around to make sure all the landmarks was in their proper 
place. They was of course, so he knew he couldn't have 
lost his way and mistaken the place. Then he lets rip a 
cuss-word that was just sinful to hear, and it looked to me 
like he’d got plenty more where that come from, when his 
good lady flew up. I don’t doubt she’d sent him on ahead 
to get the place cleaned out and ready for her. 

Now, Sir, I want you to understand that I don’t lay no 
claim to follow what birds says. But it warn’t necessary, 
A body didn’t have to understand bird-language to get the 
hang of what them two swallows said. 

“Well?” says she, pretty sharp. ‘Ain’t you got the 
place ready yet? Goodness! what do you reckon you're 
doing, loafing around like you’d got the whole summer 
before you?” 

My dear,” says-he, * something very peculiar ’s happened. 
It ain’t my fault and I can’t offer you no explanation of 
it, but there it is—the old place has gone.” 

“What d’you mean—gone?”’ she says. 

“What I say, my dear,” he answers. ‘‘Somebody’s been 
fooling around with Tudor Cottage while our backs was 
turned, and the darned thing’s disappeared.” 

Well, she allows she never heard such rubbish—the 
thing’s there right enough, he’s just been too lazy to look. 
He tells her to look for herself, and she does it. And then 
there’s the most awful to-do. 

“You all over!” says the lady. ‘Trust you to get wu 
lost! You wouldn’t let me lead the way—you would know 
best. Time and again I told you we wasn’t going right. 
but would you listen? You and your bump of locality!” 
she ends, pretty sarcastic. 


However, he manages to convince her it ain’t no mistake | 


of his—shows her the landmarks and all, and she has to 
own he don’t seem to be as much at fault as she’d reckoned. 

“Nice thing!” she says. “We fly pretty well across the 
world, and when we reach home, home ain’t there n0 
longer! Well, don’t sit there twiddling your wings—# 
something, for gracious’ sake!”’ 


“What do you want me to do, my dear?” says he, very | 


meek, 

“Do?” she raps. “Do? Why, do what any husband 
with a spark of ordinary feeling in him ’ud do—find out 
where it’s gone.” 

Off he flutters, looking uncommon thankful to get away 
from her for a bit, and she sits there sighing and muttering 
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and feeling sorry for herself. I stayed in the garden watching 
_for you may call me curious or inquisitive, Sir, but I 
won't deny I was downright interested to see what they 
roposed doing. 

Well, Sir, there ain’t no doubt but that birds knows a 
sight more than we gives them credit for, and when he 
come back I could see he’d ferreted out the truth of the 
matter—don’t ask me how. He breaks it to her gentle, and 
just for the moment I thought she was going to faint, only 
itturned out she’d sooner pitch into her husband instead. 

“Well!” says she. “Well! And I suppose now, after 
fying all the way from Africa, I’ve just got to pack up my 
things the moment we land and set off for America. That’s 
lovely!” she says. “It’s perfect! It’s just my idea of a 
home-coming.” 

“Might find new digs around here somewhere,” he 
suggests. 

She shrieks, and calls him a cruel unfeeling monster to 
want her to shift house at her time of life. So he withdraws 
the eee and they both sets around looking gloomy 
for a spell. 

“Well, this ain’t getting us no place!” he says at last. 
“Shall we get on our way, my dear?” 

“May as well,” she agrees, with a last look round. 
“And,” says she, pretty bitter, “if your homing instinct 
had been anything up to what you make out, this ‘ud never 
have happened—we'd just have gone straight to America 
without troubling to look in at England first.” 

Off they went, and I didn’t see ’em again for some time. 
I often wondered how they got on, though, and I was 
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"most as pleased as I was surprised when round about 
middle-May they showed up again. Couldn’t have been 
nobody else. Worn to skin and feathers, they was, and a 
more dejected, disgusted, disillusioned-looking couple I 
never hope to see. Over my house they went, and 
straight across the fields to a little new cottage that had 
been built by Farmer Teakle of Nine Oaks. Still being 
curious, [ dropped in on old Teakle the next evening, and 
by and by the talk come round to swallows. 

“T got a pair nesting in that new cottage of mine now,” 
he says. “And bad-tempered? Why, they don’t do a thing: 
but quarrel all day long.” 

“Oh?” says I, never doubting it. 

“Yes,” says he. “Funny, though, they ain’t built on 
any of the new part.” 

“Tt’s all new, ain’t it?” I says. 

He winks. 

“**Member when they was taking Tudor Cottage to bits?” 
says he. ‘Well, there was a little dormer-window I took 
a fancy to, and I lifted it one dark night. It’s built into 
that cottage of mine. And, funny thing,” he says, “but I 
remember noticing at the time there was a swallows’-nest 
hanging to it. And if you’ll believe me, them two swallows 
I was telling you about have pitched in and repaired that 
there nest, and that’s where they’ve settled.” 

But.I should have liked to be on hand the other side of 
the Atlantic, Sir, to hear what them two birds had to say: 
when they got there and found they’d took the trip for 
nothing. It ’ud have been an education even for an okt 
chap like me. 
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“My dear, it’s as safe as houses.” 





P AKE care of the figures and the 
words can take care of them- 
selves” was a phrase coined by 

Mr. Decimal Moneyprice, President of 

the Company of Venerated Account- 

ants, in opening the Banking and 

Accountancy Exhibit at the British 

Pavilion, and it is clear that the 

thought embodied in this aphorism 

has been taken to heart by the Bankers 
and Accountants themselves. 

Their section is in the basement near 
the Legal Exhibit. Decorated through- 
out in gold and lavender, perhaps the 
most noticeable thing about it is 
the numeric motif that is everywhere 
apparent. The numerals from 0 to 9 
form a frieze; they are woven into the 
carpet together with the symbols for 
the pound sterling and the dollar; they 
are embossed on the leather of the 
desks and seats; they even appear as 
the background to the stained-glass 
windows which form so striking a 
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The World’s Fair 


decoration. To quote Mr. Moneyprice 
again, “It is a little awe-inspiring to 
think that these ten symbols form 
the whole basis of our present-day 
civilisation.” Indeed a profound truth! 

The windows themselves have almost 
the magnificence of Chartres. The west 
window was the gift of the Bank for 
International Settlements and is in the 
classical tradition. The central figure 
is Britannia (not, as the ignorant 
claim, “the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street’), standing on a pileof crumpled 
1.0.U.’s and greeting America, who 
advances with an open cheque-book. 
The supporting figures are Vulcan 
(in chains) and Mercury (floated as a 
public company). 


In the background are a number of 


smaller allegorical figures, not easily 
identifiable. A small bearded figure, 
wearing a soft hat, secretly hands over 
a large bag of money to another with 
the dimensions of Marshal Goering. 
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Some claim that it has a topical 
reference, others say the scene illus. 
trated is from the New Testament. 

The east window, representing 
Accountancy, is of more modern design, 
The central figure is Mr. W. §. 
Gladstone, Founder of the Income 
Tax, supported by Sir William Har. 
court (Death Duties) and Mr. Lloyd 
George (Excess Profits Duty). Mr. 
Gladstone, in the robes of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, holds in his right 
hand the Lash of Extortion, in his left 
the Fog of Obscurity. Under one foot 
is a volume entitled “ Private Ledger,” 
under the other a pile of Income Tax 
forms. Sir William Harcourt, who has 
a box of cigars under one arn, is 
examining closely a model guillotine, 
Mr. Lloyd George, in bardic dress (with 
“Ysychogwr” or “Spinner of Tales” 
embroidered across the chest), wears a 
garland of Bitter Aloes and holds an 
Insurance Card in the right hand. 
The inscription below reads: ‘In thee 
do we trust; nor have we been 
disappointed.” 

Running down the centre of the hall 
are the chief exhibits, the historic 
records of the two professions. Pride 
of place is taken by the Gold Standard 
itself, a two-faced obelisk not unlike 
an Indian totem pole, while the 
Accountants show the charter of the 
Company of Venerated Accountants, 
granted by Henry VIII at the instane 
of Thomas Cromwell, its first Master, 
during the dissolution of the mon 
asteries, surrounded by portraits of 
later Masters, including  Overend 
xurney and Whitaker Wright. To its 
right is some of the original sand used 
by Euclid in his geometrical exper: 
ments, whilst on the left are the 
ledgers of the accountant to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, a Jew who was one of the 
first to be expelled from Spain. Here 
too may be seen, from the British 
Treasury, drafts of the first Income 
Tax Return, showing in some forty- 
two different coloured inks the various 
additions made by each member @ 
that department; bound volumes oi 
speeches by eminent bankers as to why 
we should and should not abandon tie 
gold standard; and the latest: report 
from the Exchequer and Audit Depart: 
ment, which contains some very sever | 
strictures on wastage of public money 
during the first Ashanti War, which 
is now coming under their reviev. 
Here is something for the expert, 
something for the tyro; both will leave 
with an increased appreciation of the 
ways in which bankers and account: 
ants have penetrated into every 
department of human activity in whieh 
money is handled. 

A number of small tableaux showitt 
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“Swear? My word! When it comes to langoridge ’e don’t need no L pinned on be’ind ’im.” 


accountancy in all its branches line 
The accountant is shown 
as chairman, managing-director, secre- 
tary, auditor, receiver and liquidator 


| of public companies, as trustee in 


bankruptcy, in charge of a committee 
of inspection, income tax expert, 
surtax specialist and financial con- 
sultant. In short, as we heard one 


Visitor say: “We can see the account- 
ant doing everything except making 


the goods or selling them.” 

_The bankers’ tableaux are actually 
life-size. The first, “The Prudent Man 
Sees His Banker,” shows a carefully 


dressed elderly man receiving his one 
per cent. interest on his fortune lying 
on deposit with the bank. “If I had 
another hundred thousand capital, the 
interest would enable me to run a 
small car,” he says proudly. 

The companion tableau is ‘The 
Imprudent Man Sees His Banker,” and 
shows a haggard spendthrift pushing 
over the desk his last £10,000 War 
Stock script. “I can only advance 
you £1,500 on this,” says the banker 
sternly, “and that at five per cent.” 

The remainder of the hall is filled 
with technical devices. A _loose-leaf 


ledger for use by fraudulent bucket- 
shops is displayed; a series of twelve 
books shows how the cost of a postage- 
stamp is transferred to its place of final 
entry; and, most ingenious of all, there 
is the Electric Manipulator in which 
the detailed figures of a company’s 
accounts are transmuted into the 
version which appears in the accounts 
presented to the shareholders. 

As we leave it all, well may we say, 
as was said to Horatio Bottomley, 
“There are more things in heaven and: 
earth than are dreamed of in your 
philosophy.” 
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“ Now understand—if this one turns out to be a 


brilliant and terrible revelation of life in Nazi Germany, 


1 cancel my subscription.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Plaisant Pays de France 


“THE finest touring country in the world” whatever be 
your mode of exploring it, France is also the country it 
pays best to know en intimité; and it is with both these 
ends in view that Mr. Ratpx Dutton and Lord HoLpEN 
have written The Land of France (BATSFORD, 8/6). A book 
ten times the size would have been inadequate, they 
protest, but at all events they have omitted the obvious 
and exalted the rarer and more “regional.” Paris goes. 
Pau returns, wistfully Edwardian. The Riviera is wisely 
abbreviated in favour of Auvergne, Gascony and Alsace- 
Lorraine. Inspired by this delightful book we might bring 
home (as its authors suggest) not a few of the French 
domestic excellencies which could so easily be imported: 
the beds, the meals, the contentment with provincial life 
and inexpensive pleasures, a sense of the barbarism which 
impels men and women to take their social pleasures apart 
and of the fatuity of those “ bewildering restrictions”? which 
make an English café life impossible. Also perhaps a 
practical admiration of the magnificent feats of French 
arboriculture. The book’s six-score photographs, from 
“Shipping at Fécamp” to “Wine-Bibbers at Beaune,” are 
as enchanting as the text. 


Counting the Steps 

There is no lack of writers who at regular intervals 
contribute to the Press commentaries on public affairs, 
but probably Mr. Wryston S. CHURCHILL is the only one 
whose fortnightly articles for three years would make a 
volume of which a great many people will eagerly read 
every word. They will not necessarily agree with him. 
Some of them perhaps will study his book as VoLTairE is 
said to have studied the Bible, on the principle that no 
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good lawyer would neglect a chance of examining his 
opponent’s brief. But many more will read because Mp, 
CHURCHILL in the past has been in personal and official 
contact with the countries and movements which he submits 
to analysis, and because he is always able to expound 
a situation and to express his views thereon in language 
which is not only unmistakably clear but also very stimu. 
lating. In his Step by Step, 1936-1939 (THORNTON Butter. 
WoRTH, 12/6), he deals with every great question which 
has arisen in a period of exceptional activity. He seldom, 
if ever, commits himself to an exact forecast, but he indicates 
probabilities with extraordinary shrewdness, and in his 
examination of the various aspects and in his deductions 
from them he does frequently point to the line of action 
which he would prefer. It is surprising how often this is the 
line which has eventually been found to be right. As for 
the future as it appears at this moment, there is still no 
prophecy. ‘‘All is uncertain, but not uncheered by hope 
and resolve.” The book has the effect of making that 
brief statement very heartening. 


Germany and Africa 


Mr. F. 8. Joetson, debating Germany’s Claim to Colonies 
(Hurst AND BLACKETT, 8/6), repudiates the too prevalent 
idea that the question at issue is a transaction in real 
estate. He asserts that the human values involved in the 
destinies of millions of Africans infinitely outweigh the 
economic necessities of the white man, and that the history 
of the German in Africa is so terrible that mere humanity 
requires he should never return. His declaration that it is 
part of the Nazi leaders’ considered policy to propagate 
falsehood on so grand a scale that even their opponents 
must accept some part of it as truth is in no need of further 
verification to-day, and the writer here states without 
equivocation that this principle is followed in every last detail 
of Germany’s immense colonial propaganda. Mr. JoEtsoy 
gives chapter and verse and commentary to prove that 
Germany’s pre-War administration of her African depen 
dencies meant nothing different from systematic slavery 
for the natives, with torture and debasement as the means 
to maintain control, and on the other hand he is not afraid 
to assert that in every part of the British system there isa 
true though little-advertised intention to uplift the African 
to a personal and national stature that would be merely 
ridiculous in the eyes of the Teuton. The argument is ugly. 
The warning is grave. The implications must be properly 
considered. 








“Will I have thick or clear, beef or mutton, sweet 
or cheese?” 
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Hard-Working Land ? 


There is the deepest of differences between a countryside 
where you can (if you want to) grow tulips outside your 
garden walls and a countryside where, if you did, they would 

be promptly eaten by your neighbour’s hog. Is rural 
| England to be the city man’s playground or the country- 
}man’s workshop?—even the happiest of Mr. ApRIAN 
| Bet’s reveries on Men and the Fields (BatsrorD, 8/6) 
» 8crossed by this poignant dilemma. Suffolk stands on the 
whole for the hog, Sussex for the tulips, with Devon and 
| mid-Wales drifting, as it were, tulipwards, with retrospec- 
tive glances at cider orchards and hand-woven wool. Mr. 
| Bett himself is inclined to have it both ways; and after 
| 4 pathetic indictment of the effect of motor-bicycles on 
» lambing ewes, hails with something warmer than equanimity 
the car that takes him to Porlock. He is, however, the 
Perfect reporter of cottage conversations—that impas- 
sioned advocacy of cats v. keepers, and “bread that would 
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DOMESTIC BLISS—(THE DINNER PARTY) 


Boy. “Ou! Ir you PLEASE ’M—COOK’S VERY SORRY ’"M—BUT COULD SHE SPEAK TO YOU A MOMENT ?” 


John Leech, July 31st, 1847 


stay by you” v. baker’s stuff, and of the racy idiom of the 
sale-yard, where the smallest edible pig is, you note, “‘a 
Londoner.” Mr. Joun Nasu’s rather crude lithographs 
show a notable appreciation of country gesture. 


Brothers’ Story 


Two things in Mr. C. Day Lewis’s most attractive novel, 
Child of Misfortune (Carex, 7/6), point to the poet turned 
novelist: his exquisite understanding of a sensitive child’s 
mind and his concern with being rather than doing. This 
story is of two brothers—Arthur, sensitive and sickly with 
the mingled cowardice and courage which may accompany 
rare imaginative gifts, and Oliver, more stolid and practical. 
incapable of his brother’s heights and depths yet strong 
enough at last to realise his own mistakes and make at 
least the first motions towards living by love rather than 
self-interest. We are not allowed to- know how far he 
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sueceeded. Perhaps it weakens the book a little as a whole 
that we see through the eyes first of one brother then of 
another; but all that we see is vividly interesting. None 
of the other characters is shown in the round as the brothers 
are, but Aunt Joyce, Alec the war-wrecked airman, and 
fat Uncle George, who died with such simple gallantry at 
the hands of the I.R.A., are creations, and there are many 
scenes so freshly limned that they will linger very long in 
memory. 


Portrait of Aunt Dorothy 


Mr. ALAspatR ALPIN MacGRrecor, forsaking his Hebrides, 
moves east to give us what he calls the “Portrait of a 
Village” (which I take to 
be Ardgay) at the top of the 
Dornoch Firth. But his dedi- 
cation is to ‘‘Aunt Dorothy,” 
and the portrait too is really 
hers—a wasted woman, skilled, 
intelligent, drawing strength 
from solitude, capable of any- 
thing except a woman’s normal 
life. “Aunt Dorothy,” The 
Goat-Wife (HEINEMANN, 12/6), 
took over for her pleasure 
the deserted and accursed croft 
of Cnocnamoine; she beauti- 
fied it against wind and 
weather for many years; and 
it was the author’s delight— 
and profit—to spend his boy- 
hood holidays there with her. 
He makes a gallant attempt 
to recapture in print these 
pre-War, pre-adult ecstasies, 
covering with undemonstrative 
charm much that must be to 
the general reader rather small 
beer. But the task is perhaps 
hopeless; only the shared uni- 
versals of childhood can be 
passed on thus to others; 
the remembered joy in the 
particular is incommunicable. 
Et ego in Arcadia Mr. 
MacGrecor does, however, 
persuade us that there was 
ecstasy; and this endues with 
corresponding tragedy “Aunt Dorothy’s” lonely end and the 
grim Epilogue in which her nephew revisits, long thereafter, 
the ruined desecrated croft. Here is a portrait pleasant for 
all and jewelled with recondite treasure of detail for those 
who were young in North-east Scotland just before the War. 


Love Fails to Find a Way. 


In allowing a doctor and a police-sergeant to share the 
telling of Swift Solution (RoperRT Ha eg, 7/6), Mr. F. J. 
WHALEY creates a dual control that requires exceedingly 
deft handling. There is, however, little to criticise in the 
construction of this story of the brutal murder of a 
thoroughly ripe victim; and readers will like the quietly 





“T want this repaired by 6.13 sharp.” 
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efficient methods and manner of Detective-Inspector Radford, 
The book’s chief fault is that the other characters, apart 
from Radford, lack individuality and distinction. 





Entertainment Deferred 


Mr. Pratt, who owned a chain of popular restaurants 
in New York, resolved to obtain thoroughly scandalous 
advertisement by purchasing and killing a famous bull, 
expansively named Hickory Cesar Grindon. Stock-breeders 
in the States quite reasonably were infuriated at the pros. 
pect of such a distinguished animal being served to diner 
as mere beef. Complications, however, arose, and although 
Caterer Pratt got even more publicity than he desired, the 

barbecue to which he had 

invited countless guests did 

not take place. Instead of this 

contemplated entertainment, 

Pratt and his friends became 

intimately connected with a 

» murder which Mr. Rex 

WATON F CLOCK | Strout’s bulky detective, Nero 

REQAIRS Wolfe, handles _ brilliantly in 

Some Buried Cesar (Cots, 

7/6). This is a tale that will 

satisfy anyone who can appre. 

ciate Mr. Srout’s humourand 
skilful choice of words. 





“Kind, Kind and Gentle” 


Those who like fragrance in 
books will value The Well of 
Life (WILDBLOOD AND Wanrb, 
Leeds, 4/6), in which Miss 
BEATRICE MARY WALKER has 
published memories of her 
many years, with some te. 
collections by older sisters. 
Childhood on the Yorkshire 
moors, life in Alsace in the 
‘eighties and later in Holland, 
the Great War—incidents are 
assembled without much order 
from all these. A convincing 
picture of places and period, 
it unconsciously offers too a 
portrait of a by no means 
uncommon type of English- 
woman, kindly, God-serving, broad-minded yet discrimin- 
ating: it is to be hoped that they will never die out. 








Historic Treasures 


Mr. Punch would like to remind those of his readers who 
have not yet visited the Exhibition of Royal and Historic 
Treasures, that this fascinating collection, ranging in time 
from a relic of JoHn oF Gaunt to toys from the nurseries 
of the Royal Princesses, will remain on view at 14%, 
Piccadilly until the end of September. Admission costs only 
half-a-crown (Sundays, 1/-, Tuesdays, 5/-), and the proceeds 
will go to the Heritage Craft Schools, Chailey, Sussex. 
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